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APPIAN WAY

^ause. It is probable that in a majority of
eases the prime factors are bacteria acting
upon an injured or weakened mucous mem-
brane. Among the symptoms of appendicitis
are sharp, coliclike pains, varied by dull
aches, which gradually localize themselves in
the region of the appendix. Fever follows
rapidly, and is usually accompanied by nausea
and vomiting.

More than half of the cases of appendicitis
appear between the ages of twenty and fifty,
and about eighty per cent of the patients are
males. A large proportion of all cases re-
cover, but in severe cases the tissue of the
appendix ulcerates and becomes perforated,
causing inflammation of the whole abdominal
cavity. In cases of perforation death is al-
most certain to follow, unless prompt surgi-
cal measures are taken. In fact, the surgical
operation has come to be considered the only
certain cure for the disease, and so well known
are the method of operation and the subse-
quent treatment of the wound, that the opera-
tion is not regarded in the least as a difficult
or dangerous one.

APPEECEFTION, in psychology, the
term employed to denote the assimilation of
ideas. When a new idea is presented to us,
we attempt to relate it to our store of knowl-
edge. In this attempt the mind reacts upon
the idea presented to it; therefore appercep-
tion is a reaction of our mental activities
upon external stimuli. The degree of effort
accompanying the reaction depends upon the
nature of the idea. If it is of little impor-
tance and closely related to something already
well understood, the effort of apperception is
so slight that we scarcely recognize it, or we
may be entirely unconscious of it, as in the
apperception of an apple or a ball; but if
the idea is new, we bring to bear upon it all
our mental powers. All similar ideas are
brought Into consciousness and compared
with the new one, which is then classified, and
if found to agree with the ideas already in
the mind, is accepted* If found to disagree,
it may be rejected or held in abeyance for
farther examination.

Before a new idea can be apperceived,
we must obtain knowledge concerning it. If
it is a new sort of fruit, we bring to bear
upon it all the senses, such as sight, touch,
taste, smell. We then attempt to learn of its
manner of growth, whether the plant is an-
nual, biennial or perennial; whether it is an
herb* shrub or tree, and whether it thrives in

a warm or temperate climate. When these
items of information are obtained, we are
prepared to classify properly the new spec-
imen and add it to our idea of fruit.
Those ideas which affect our notions of
life, such as political, social and religious
truths and principles, are received with
greater difficulty than ideas of material ob-
jects. This is because their reception tends
to modify our settled beliefs or accustomed
practices, and when they are first presented
we array against them all of our habits and
customs which they affect. Because of their
wide influence we are often a long tune in
apperceiving new truths of this sort. How-
ever this is not wholly to our disadvantage,
since ideas that are apperceived slowly be-
come thoroughly assimilated and exert a
strong influence upon life.
Apperception is a fundamental educational
doctrine and is generally accepted by modern
educators. It lies at the foundation of the
following truths, which should be remembered
in connection with all teaching.
(1)  When ideas are presented, the mem-
ory of past similar ideas will exert a modi-
fying influence, and the tendency is to in-
terpret the new idea by the old ideas which
first come into consciousness.   Each one in-
terprets new ideas in the light of his experi-
ence.   The artist sees in a landscape material
for a beautiful picture, while the farmer sees
in the same landscape so much fertile soil
suitable for cultivation.
(2)  The teacher needs to know the child's
previous history before she can tell how he
will receive certain ideas, especially those
affecting his moral and social life.
(3)  The tendency of the mind to grow into
fixed attitudes makes apperception of new
truths more difficult as one becomes older.
(4)  For the above reason the habits and
views of life formed in childhood and youth
are very important, because they influence
one for all future time.
Other points bearing- on this subject are
treated in these "volumes in the articles on
association of ideas, interest, perception and
psychology.
APTIAN WAY, called the Queen of
Roads, the oldest and most renowned Roman
road, was constructed during the censorship
of Appius Claudius Caeeus, 313 B. c. It was
built with large square stones on a raised
platform and led direct from the gates of
Borne to Capua, in Campania. It was after-
ward extended through Samnium ancl Apulia